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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Pain, Pleasure, and Aesthetics : an essay concerning the psy- 
chology of pain and pleasure, with special reference to ^Esthetics. 
By Henry Rutgers Marshall, M.A. London and New York, 
Macmillan & Co., 1894. — pp. xxi, 364. 

It must be with mixed feelings that one unpracticed in the 
reviewing of books undertakes to give his impressions about a 
volume which he knows, and any one can see, to be the result of 
years of careful pondering of its subject matter. What advantage 
will the public find in sharing the fleeting and shallow impressions 
of a first reading ? If the work be of a rare quality, has the result 
even of many readings much claim to respect ? " Greatest of all," 
Petrarch writes in the Trionfo d'Amore (Cap. IV, 1. 40) of poets who 
have sung of love, "is Arnaldo Daniello"; although a few lines 
above he had mentioned Dante. Such is contemporary criticism at 
its best. That he has assimilated even the main ideas of the book 
he is reviewing, would in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred be an 
absurd claim for a reviewer to make. Yet perhaps not the entirety 
of a first impression is evanescent and superficial ; and if it is 
uttered candidly for a judgment personal and temporal, perhaps the 
reader of a review can winnow some wheat from its chaff. With all 
its insufficiency, he may remember, there is an element of clair- 
voyance in a first glance. 

A notable risk of diffusing darkness about a new book is assumed 
even when one attempts to give an account of what there is in it. 
Speaking under correction, then, in this volume four theories are 
brought forward: (1) as to the nature of pleasure and pain; (2) as 
to the nature of the emotions ; (3) as to the physical basis of 
pleasure and pain ; (4) as to the nature of the beautiful. 

(1) On the first point, the author holds that pleasure and pain 
are simple differentiae of presentation, contradictorily opposite 
quales of any mental content (Chap. I, § 9). He opposes the 
opinions (a) that pleasure and pain are sensations (Chap. I, § 4); 
(b) that they are emotions (Chap. I, § 5); (c) that they are founda- 
tions out of which all mental life has been developed (Chap. I, § 7); 
(d) that they are psychic elements sui generis (Chap. I, § 8). 
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(2) As to the nature of an emotion, the author's conclusion is, 
that it is the psychic counterpart of an instinctive complex of bodily 
activity advantageous to the race under the circumstances that 
awaken the emotion. He deduces certain main types of advanta- 
geous activity, and identifies them with what are called the bodily 
expressions of the main types of emotion (Chap. II). 

(3) As to the physical basis of pleasure and pain, the author 
holds that pleasure is experienced when the physiological activity 
coincident with the psychic state to which the pleasure is attached, 
involves a hypernormal, pain when it involves a subnormal, reaction 
to the stimulus calling it forth (Chap. IV, § 10). Pleasure accom- 
panies the action of the organ of a mental content when in an 
efficient, pain when in an inefficient condition (§§ 8, 9). This 
theory the author subjects in Chap. V to a searching comparison 
with the facts of experience. 

(4) In regard to beauty, the author seeks to show, first, that it is 
based on the pleasure of the beholder (Chap. Ill, § 4); and second, 
that this pleasurableness of beautiful things has a special kind and 
degree of permanence (§ 8). There is no class of pleasurable con- 
tents to which the aesthetic character can absolutely be denied, the 
criterion of an aesthetic content being its comparatively permanent 
capacity to be remembered with pleasure (§ 8). In Chap. VI the 
author deduces from this conception of beauty and from his theories 
of the nature and physiological correlate of pleasure and pain 
certain aesthetic laws, negative and positive, which he finds to be in 
harmony with received principles of artistic practice. 

In this book an American writes upon themes still in large 
measure unfamiliar to students in this country, and yet not only 
deeply interesting, but highly important themes. A reviewer may 
therefore fairly bespeak for the work a reception exceptionally 
cordial. In particular one inclines to single out the author's serious 
appreciation of the responsibilities of proof in this domain, exempli- 
fied in the acute and painstaking presentation of evidence corrobo- 
rative of his physiological theory. That a hypothesis should not 
only explain the facts, but help us to account for the existence of at 
least the most authoritative among theories already current on the 
same subject, is not often pressed upon one's attention by writers in 
this department of knowledge. (Cf. Chap. IV, § 1-6, on physio- 
logical theories ; Chap. Ill, § 10, on theories of beauty.) 

In discussing the first of the four theses above mentioned, that 
regarding the nature of pleasure and pain, the author suggests (p. 40) 
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that the defenders of the sui getter is theory owe their opponents some 
lucid explanation how these psychic facts can be brought under 
intellectual analysis at all, if they are grasped in a manner completely 
apart from knowing. May we not reply by asking how it should 
be possible to make completely intelligible a matter involving essen- 
tially unintelligible factors ? The demand is, I take it, barred by 
hypothesis. For the rest, pleasure and pain are to its adherents 
simply not qualities of presentation, but psychic realities standing 
together and apart from all others. This is not argument ; but is 
argument possible about ultimates ? 

The author's theory of the emotions gives them a corporeal basis 
not radically different, it would seem, from that assumed in Professor 
James's theory, but accounted for on Darwinian principles. I 
confess to taking but a moderate interest in any 'evolutionary' 
theory. The developmental hypothesis seems to me to be, when all 
is said, a blind alley, a texture of thought which, followed up, ravels 
out to nothing. The great Darwinian principle, that we are 
descended from ancestors that survived to have offspring, and not 
from others that did not, recalls the story of the callow gallant at 
the ball, who, hearing from his partner that as a child she once fell 
through the ice, asked with solicitude, — " But you were rescued, 
were you not ? " The state of puzzlement in which the great English 
naturalist has left the thoughtful world was foreshadowed in 
J. S. Mill's remark, that his theory was "not so absurd as it looks," 
and Huxley's, " How stupid not to have thought of that before." 

The author's theory of the physical basis of pleasure and pain 
seems to me a marked advance over a vague conception like that of 
Grant Allen (Is not this true even of its rehabilitation by Lehmann ?), 
and over principles as inaccessible to evidence as those of Dumont 
and Delbceuf. Yet I find two objections to it : that it is quantitative 
and mechanical. In pure more and less we still have difficult con- 
ceptions to do much proving with in this sphere : and to me their 
application in this theory lacks the philosophic suggestiveness we 
demand in a hypothesis about capital matters like pleasure and pain. 
Again, one finds physicists of authority regarding the mechanical 
explanation of the universe as one-sided and provincial. In his 
Beitrdge zur Analyse der Empjtndungen, Mach writes (p. 21) that a 
standpoint in physical theory which can be retained when one looks 
out over the domain of other sciences, is most distinctly not given by 
contemporary molecular physics. Why should we begin anew to 
connect pleasure and pain with ideas of the storage and consumption 
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of force on the eve of the downfall of the despotism of mechanics 
over cosmic theory. 

With the author's first contention about beauty I, for one, most 
thoroughly agree — that the mood of aesthetic contemplation is of its 
very core and essence pleasure. Indeed, it is something of a 
revelation to me that this should be questioned. The whole 
hypothesis, the conception of a certain perenniality of reflective 
enjoyableness as the criterion of beauty, is to me an attractive one. 
While we meditate, lingering glories of a city beautiful seem to shine 
out of heaven. But has the author really captured beauty in the 
meshes of his formula ? Can we really discard disinterestedness as 
unessential to the aesthetic? What images are more permanently 
pleasurable, in spite of the admonitions of conscience, than those of 
an erotic kind ? Else why should Dr. Hopkins tell us (in the Law 
of Love) that the citadel to defend at all hazards is the imagina- 
tion ? Nevertheless, it is impossible to my thinking to call these 
images intrinsically beautiful, or their contemplation aesthetic. 

Professor Seeley, in the preface to his Natural Religion (2d edition), 
has said " that an author has always to decide whether he will write 
short or long: and it is a choice of evils. If he writes long, the 
public will decline to read him : if he writes short, they will 
misunderstand him." Mr. Marshall has decided the question by 
writing both short and long, each chapter being prefaced by a 
summary of the course of thought therein. These summaries, taken 
together, give the reader a convenient conspectus of the argument 
of the book. Benjn Ives Gilman 

Grundriss der Psychologie auf experimenteller Grundlage dar- 
gestellt. Von Oswald Kulpe, Privatdocent an der Universitat 
Leipzig. Leipzig, W. Engelmann, 1893. — pp. vii, 478. 

We may regard Dr. Kulpe's book as satisfactory proof of the 
superiority of the synthetic method in psychology. No contrast 
could be more striking than that which is presented by Professor 
James's brilliant use of analysis in his " Principles," and the orderly, 
scientific structure which Dr. Kulpe has built up " on experimental 
foundations." One closed the former book with unbounded admira- 
tion for Professor James, and a melancholy feeling that psychology 
was rather an attractive field for speculation than a science ; the 
latter work shows beyond a doubt that psychology is a science, that 
its outlines are clearly drawn, and that however incomplete its 



